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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Mr. Power’s Impressions of America, we have 
already said, exhibit truth, modesty, and good- 
nature ; he writes in a geatlemanly spirit, and 
as if he felt what he said; he had mingled in 


gon society at home, which many preceding 
© ng! 


ish travellers among us had not ; he could 
therefore better appreciate what he saw, and 
he declares, “ After much and close obser- 
vation, T say fearlessly, that, in all conven- 
fional’ points, good society in the States is 
‘equal to the best provincial circles in Eng- 
lands” . As a book of “ impressions,” it isa 
fair é, by a transient visiter constantly on 
thewtiz, and very busy in his profession, (about 
which e prates rather less than would have 


4 


been-agreeable) and who never goes beyond 
hisdepth. We will give at once the passage 
we began above, and continue some extracts 
to show the character of the volumes, their 
tone, temper, and manner, rather than indite 
a diseussion of our own :— 


“ After much and close observation, I say fearlessly, 
that, ia all conventional points, good society in the 
States iseequal to the best préWincial circles in Eng- 
Jand.. The absence of a court, together with the calls 
of business, necessarily preclude the possibility of any 
class from acquiring that grace of repose, that perfec- 
tion of ease, which cultivation, example, and a conscious 
knowledge of the world gives to the beau-monde of Eu- 
rope. On the other hand, iu the absence of this, you 
are seldom pestered with the second-hand ludies’-maid 
airs of your pretenders to exclusive gentility, so common 
amongst Europeans. 

“The great-mass of Americans are natural, therefore 
rarely vulgar; and if a freshuess of spirits and an entire 
freedom from suspicion, together with the many guards 
which ill-bred jealousy draws around the objects of its 
Rare, may be viewed, as indeed it ought to be, as a proof 
of high feeling and true culture, then are the men of 
America arrived at a point of civilisation at once credit- 
able to themselves and honourable to their women, as 
nothing can be more perfectly unrestrained than the 

m enjoyed in all good families here. Strangers 
once introduced, find every house at-all times open to 
them, and the most frequent visits neither create sur- 
prise nor give rise to suspicion. 

“Hospitality is inculcated and practised, and the 
People entertain with a liberality bordering on profuse- 
ness; the merit of this is enhanced by the great trouble 
the absence of good domestics entails om the mistress of 
€ven the best establishments. Ladies aré here invariably 
their own housekeepers, yet nowhere is the stranger 
More warmly welcomed, and in no country is more 
cheerful readiness evinced in preparing for his enter. 
tainment 


"The hand of welcome is also extended and sympa- 


thy encouraged towards the persecuted, whether of for- 
tune or of despotism. The exile is sure to find shelter 


and secority here, without encountering suspicion, whe- 


ther necessity or choice induced him to abandon his 


“Honoured be the land which offers to the stranger 
participation, on equal terms, of all it holds dear- 








free field, und where honest. ambition. knows 
the equal law.” 
No. 10, parr 1.—marcn 8, 1836. 


In descanting on the merits of his own coun- 
trymen, emigrants among us, he makes, in the 
ensuing page, the following pleasing statement 
to show their goodness of heart, and kind 
thoughts for their poor friends at home :— 


“ The following statement was enclosed to me by an 
excellent quaker, one of the partners of the house from 
whose books the document is extracted, with a letter 
which I need not insert here, but will only add, that the 
statement is incontrovertible. 

“«From the lst of January 1834, to the Ist of May 
1835, Abraham Bell and Co. of New York have received 
from the working classes of Irish emigrants, that is, 
from common labourers, farm servants, chambermaids, 
waiters, &c., to remit to their friends ard kindred in 
Treland, the sum of fifly-five thousand dollars, in amounts 
varying from five dollars upwards. The average amount 
of the whole number of drafts sent is twenty-eight and a 
half dollars each. 

“*New York, May 19th, 1835. 


“ There is not a part of the country to which I have 
wandered, where I did not find that a like gentle recol. 
lection of the destitute left at home prevailed. In every 


inconveniences ofa land journey through that 
new country, and has set them forth without 
exaggeration, as we can testify from personal 
experience. On the Alabama river we can only 
spare room for the following night scene :-—~ 


“A night scene, whilst lying beneath some of the 
noble bluffs towering above the river, was often worthy 
the delay we paid for it. One or two of these heights 
wére two hundred feet perpendicular, or nearly so; from 
the summit there is laid down in a slanting direction a 
slide or trough of timber, wide enough to admit of the 

of a cotton bale; and at the bottom of the bluff 
this slide rests upon a platform of loove planks, a 
side of which the boat is moored; the cotton-bag is 
guided into-the slide at top, and thenee, being launched, 
is left to find its own way to the bottom; if it keeps 
the slide until it strikes the platform, communicating 
with the vessel by a@ plane inelined according to cir- 
cumstances, it is earri¢d on board by its own impetus 
and the spring of the planks; but it often chances that 
through meeting a slight inequality.on the ‘slide, or 
from some unknown cause, the bale bounces off in its 
passage, either sticking amongst the ttées by the way, 








large city is some one ur more Irish house, which be- ~ rolling headlong into the river. At any jotting in- 
comes the popular medium through which these offer- | termediate stand of the precipice, negroes-are stationed 
ings of the heart are transmitted to the miserables at | to keep up the huge fires which afford light for the Opes 
home. ,;When it is reflected that the donors are them.' ration, as well as to forward such bales as may stick 
selves the poorest of the poor, and that often, at the; by the ran: these black half-naked devils, suspended in 
close of their first sammer, they are found transmitting | mid-air as it were, laughing, yelling, or giving toeach 
their earnings tu sone mother, or aunt, or sister, with.| other confused directions, make the forest ring to the 
out providing against or thinking of the severity of ap- | water's edge ; whilst through this occasional din swells 


proaching winter, nv eulogy can be too strong.” 


Power's informants are answerable. How very 
modestly is the following paragraph set down, 
respecting the freedoms sometimes taken by 
strangets in thrusting themselves before the 
notice of our presidents :— 


“It is a matter of great regret to me that there oc- 
curred no levee whilst L was in. Washington ; because, 
had one taken place, I should have enjoyed the honour 
of a closer view of the venerable chief of the States than 
{ could snatch from seeivg him pass two or three times 
on the avenue. Not but that there are facilities enou; 
afforded for a presentation to one who is never denied 
when disengaged from his public duties; facilities which 
it may be very right and proper for the American citi- 
zen to avail himself of, but whieh good taste might sug- 
gest to the stranger, especially the Englishman, it 
would be more becoming him to forego; as it is, I have 
frequently, in traveling, heard Europeans telking with 
the most offensive familiarity of having. called upon the 
president, who at home would have stood hat in hand in 
their county magistrate’s office, waiting for an interview 
with the great man. 

“ As viewed on horseback, the general is a fine, soldier- 
ly, well-preserved old gentleman, with a pale wrinkled 
countenance, and a keen clear eye, restless and search- 
ing. His seat is an uneommonly good one, his. hand 
apparently light, and his carriage easy and horseman- 
like; circumstances, though trifling in themselves, not 
so general here as tv escape observation.” 


The portion of this production which we 


like best, is that describing the writer’s south- 
ern trip, through Georgia and Alabama to Mo-~ 





Hallowed be the jor oer sen brows 


bile, and thence to New Orleans. He en- 


Mr. Power likes Philadelphia, but not its 
patron Mr. Girard, whose character, we think, 
is not fairly summed up; but for this error Mr. 


the wild chorus of the men upon the summit, who are 
regularly engaged rolling the bales from the near barn 
to the slide. 
| Add to all, the hissing sound of the spare steam, the 
| blaze of the great fires, and the crackling of the trees 
which feed them, with the many strange figures pre- 
sented on all sides,—and a wilder group imagination 
‘cannot well conceive. 
| At Clairborne, an elevation rising boldly from the 
| river at least three hundred feet, we took in the last bale 
| of cotton the Carolina could stow; the water was now 
‘evel with her gunwale; indeed, amidships it was flow- 
ing over, We had still one hundred and fifty miles to 
perform of our journey in darkness, with upwards of a 
thousand bales of cotton on board ; such a strange mot- 
ley scene as our cabin presented at bed-time it would be 
hard to describe ; our provisions held out pretty well, 
however, and all were disposed good-humouredly to bear 
our lot with Christian patience. 








The Natches theatre is eine of the few notices 
‘of the kind of any length, and very clever :— 


“ Monday, 9th.—The weather a little milder; took a 
‘gallop into the country; dined early, and about six 
twalked out of Sg to the a preparatory to mak- 
‘ing my bow. The way was without a single: passenger, 
leant eo! a creature lingered about the cer doors of the 
house ; the interior I d in the possession of a single 
lamplightcr, who was leisurely setting about his duties; 
of him uired the hour of beginning, and learnt that 
it was quant toidnaliens about seven or eight o’clock— 
a tolerable latitude ; time was thus affor: me fora 
tamble, and vat I sallied, taking the direction leading 
from. the town. I had not ‘ 
several men riding 3 

roup, with a few ladies in leisarely 
Fs ail capitally mounted ; others, | perceived, were fast 
occurred 
form the 


approaching from the same direction. It now 
to me that these were the persons destined to 





ountered with good-humour the well-known| 


Seyrestite wes cuticesad 9) coving thoes olf olin 
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front of the rural theatre, and fastening their horses to 
the neighbouring rails and trees. 

“ I now hastened back to take a survey of \the scene, 
and a very curious one it was: a number of carriages 
were by this time arriving from the town, together with 
long lines of pedestrians ; the centre of the wide road 
was however prominently occupied by the horsemen ; 
some, dismounted, abided here the coming of their 
friends, or exchanged greetings with such of these as 
had arrived, but were as yet in their stirrups: and a 
finer set of men I have rarely looked upon; the general 
effect of their costume, too, was picturesque and border- 
like: they were mostly clad in a sort of tunic or frock, 
made of while or of grass-green blanketing, the broad 
dark-blue selvage serving as a binding, the coat being 
furnished with collar, shoulder-pieces, and cuffs of the 
same colour, and having a broad belt, either of leather 
or of the like selvage ; broud-leafed white Spanish hats 
of beaver were evidently the mode, together with high 
leather leggings, or cavairy boots and heavy spurs. The 
appointments of the horses were in perfect keeping with 
those of these cavaliers; they bore demi-pique saddles, 
with small massive brass or plated stirrups, generally 
shabracs of bear or deer-skin, and in many instances 
had saddle-cloths of scarlet or light blue, bound with 
broad gold or silver lace. 

“The whole party having come up, and their horses 
being hitched in front of the building to their satisfac- 
tion, they walked leisurely into the theatre, the men oc- 
cupying the pit, whilst in the boxes were several groups 
of pretty and well-dressed women. The demeunour of 
these border gallants was as orderly as could be desired ; 
and their enjoyment, if one might judge from the hearti- 
ness of their laughter, exceeding. 

“ After the performance, there was a gencral muster 
to horse; and away they rode, in groups of from ten to 
twenty, as their way might lie together. These were 
the planters of the neighbouring country, many of whom 
came nightly to visit the theatre, and this from very con- 
siderable distances ; forming such an audience as cannot 
be seen elsewhere in this hackney-coach age; indeed, to 
look on so many fine horses, with their antique capari- 
sons, piqueted about the theatre, recalled the palmy days 
of the Globe and Bear-garden.” 


That the following will be new to many we 
have no doubt :-— 


“ Monday, 16th—Day fine, and not so cold; passed 
Bayou Sarah, as high up as which the tide flows, rising 
about six inches once in twenty-four hours. 

“Opposite Prophet’s Island saw a large square ark, 
‘moored to the bank, surmounted by a poie from which 
a white flag was fluttering. I was in great hopes this 
was the Mississippi theatre, which I knew from report 
to be somewhere in this latitude, on its annual voyage 
to New Orleans; but it turned out to be the store of a 
Yankee pedlar on a trading voyage. 

“ This floating theatre, about which I make constant 
enquiry, and which I yet hope to fall in with, is not the 
least original or singular speculation ventured on these 
waters. It was projected and is carried on by the elder 
Chapman, well known for many years as a Covent Gar- 
den actor ; his practice is to have a building suitable to 
his views erected upon a raft at some point high up the 
Mississippi, or on one of its tributaries, whence he takes 
his departure early in the fall, with scenery, dresses, and 
decorations, all prepared for representation. At each 
village or large plantation he hoists banner and blows 
trumpet, and few who love a play suffer his ark to pass 
the door, since they know it is to return no more until 
the next year; for, however easy may prove the down- 
ward course of the drama’s temple, to retrograde, up- 
wards, is quite beyond. its power. Sometimes a large 
steamer from Louisville, with a thousand souls on board, 
will command a play whilst taking in fuel, when the 
profit must be famous. The corpse dramatique is, I be- 
lieve, principally composed of members of his own faini- 
ly, which is numerous, and, despite of alligators and 

low fever, likely to increase and flourish. When the 

ississippi theatre reaches New Orleans, it is abandoned 
and sold for firewood ; the manager and troop returning 
in a steamer to build a new one, with such improvements 
as increased experience may have suggested. 

“This course Mr. Chapman has pursued for three or 
four seasons back, and, as I am told by many who have 
encountered this aquatic company, very profitably. 1 
trust he may continue to do so until he makes a fortune, 
and can bequeath to his kin the undisputed sovereignty 
of the Mississippi circuit.” 


What will our southern friends say to the 
following picture of the planter? is it very true? 





“We generally associate with the southern planter 
ideas of indolence, inertness of disposition, and a love of 
luxury and idle expense: nothing, however, can be less 
characteristic of these frontier tamers of the swamp and 
of the forest; they are hardy, indefatigable, and enter- 
prising to a degree; Cespising and contemning luxury 
and refinement, courting labour, and even making a 
pride of the privations which they, without any necessi- 
ty, continue to endure with their families. They are 
prudent without being at all mean or penurious, and are 
fond of money without having a tittle of ‘avarice. This 
may at first sight appear stated from a love of paradox, 
yet nothing can be more strictly and simply true: this 
is, in fact, a singular race, and they seem especially en- 
dowed by Providence to forward the great work in which 
they are engaged—to clear the wilderness, and lay bare 
the wealth of this rich country with herculean force and 
restless perseverance, spurred by a spirit of acquisition 
no extent of possession can satiate. 

“Most men labour that they may, at some contem- 
plated pericd, repose on the fruits of their industry; ad- 
venturers in unhealthy regions, generally, seek to amass 
wealth, that they may escape from their pénible abodes, 
and recompense themselves by after enjoyment for the 
perils and privations they have endured. Not so the 
planters of this south-western region; were their na- 
tures moulded after this ordinary fashion, these states, 
it is true, might long continue mines of wealth, to be 
wrought by a succession of adveaturers ; but never would 
they become what Providence has evidently designed they 
shall be— great countries, powerful governments, and the 
home of millions of freemen yet unborn. 

“These men seck wealth from the soil to return it 
back to the soil, with the addition of the sweat of their 
brows tracking every newly-broken furrow. Their pride 
does not consist in fine houses, fine raiment, costly ser- 
vices of plate, or refined cookery; they live in humble 
dwellings of wood, wear the coarsest habits, and live on 
the plainest fare. It is their pride to have planted an 
additional acre of cane-brake, to have won a few fect 
from the river, or cleared a thousand trees from the 
forest ; tu have added a couple of slaves to their family, 
or a horse of high blood to their stable. 

“It is for these things that they labour from year to 
year. Unconscious agents in the hands of the Almighty, 
it is to advance the great cause of civilisation, whose 
pioneers they are, that they endure toil for their lives, 
without the prospect of reaping any one personal advan. 
tage, which might not have been attained in the first 
ten years of their labour. 

“Tt is not through ignorance either that they continue 
in these simple and rude habits of life. Most of these 
planters visit the northern states periodically, as well as 
New Orleans; their wealth, and the necessity the mer- 
chant feels to conciliate their good-will, makes them the 
ready guests at tables where every luxury and refine- 
ment abounds; but they view these without evincing 
the least desire -to imitate them, prefer generally the 
most ordinary liquids to the finest flavoured wines, and, 
as guests, are much easier to please than to catch; for 
not only do they appear indifferent to these luxuries, 
but they seek to avoid them, contemn their use, and re- 
turn to their log-houses and the cane-brake to seek in 
labour for enjoyment. 

“There must, however, be a great charm in the un- 
restrained freedom of this sort of life ; since I have fre- 
quently met women who were bred in the north, well 
educated, and accustomed for years to all the agrémens 
of good society, who yet assure me that they were hap- 
piest when living in the solitude of their plantation, and 
only felt dull whilst wandering about the country, or re- 
crujting at some public watering-place. ’ 

“The great drawback to these frontiers, and one 
which will, I fear, exist for some time, unless the citi- 
zens of the towns take the law into their own hands, 
and exccute it in a summary manner, is to be found in 
the presence of certain idle ruffians who exist here. The 
only matter of surprise to me is, that there are so few 
of the description, and that in such a country crime is 
so rare, where the facility afforded for escape is great, 
and where the laws view with sach reverence the liberty 
of the subject.” 


On the whole, this is an acceptable book— 
better than many would expect: a very differ- 
ent production, and in infinitely better taste 
than Mrs. Butler’s; in fact, however, though the 
writers were of the same profession, there can 
be no comparison between them; should Mr. 
Power see fit to return, he will meet a warm 
welcome every where from those who have 





been so fortunate as to procure the reading 
these two volumes. 

Academy of Natural Sciences.—A third eq. 
tion of a modest notice of the Academy of Ng 
tural Scf€nces of Philadelphia has just b eat 
circulated, detailing in a summary manner fhe | 
produce of the jabours of its distinguished ang” 
untiring members. Without other patronage | 
than that from its own subscribers, this usefl | 
and rapidly increasing institution has attained tg | 
a permanent standing which reflects credit gp” 
the city and state. ‘I'he library, in natural hig’ 
tory by far the richest in the Union, is indebted 
to Mr. William Maclure, its president, for seven. 
tenths of all the books contained in it. "Phe 
pamphlet says :— a 


“Tt is well known to Mr. Maclure’s friends, that in 
1825 he projected a gigantic scheme of educatios, whieh | 
was designed to embrace all that is valuable in literature 
science, and art. The centre of these operations wag 
established at New Harmony, in Indiana, and thither a” 
a great expense, Mr. Maclure concentrated his library 
collections in natural history, and whatever else coylj ” 
best promote his design; but his advanced years, ang 
consequent infirmities, prevented his personal supervisiog | 
of the plan, which, during his long residence in the city 
of Mexico, became in a great measure inuperative, ang_ 
was finally suspended by the death of Mr. Say. The og 
currence of the latter event determined the proprietor of 
these treasures to make them useful through another 
channel, by transferring them to the Academy of Natur 
Sciences; which he accordingly did, in the su t 
1835. This rare liberality at once doubled the li 
our institution, and supplied it with a great number of” 
valuable works not only on natural history, but on allthe 
subjects already enumerated. It would encr , 
much on the space allotted to this memoir to present’ 
even an analysis of the contents of this library, which 
contains about 2,300 volumes: among them are, Bong 
parte’s great work on Egypt, Piranesi’s Italy, and the 
splendid natural history illustrations of Redouté, Hum 
boldt, Poli, and many others. Referring for particulay 
to the library catalogue, we may here merely add that 
the latter now embraces about 6,000 volumes.” * > 


The Academy possessed of a very extensive 
museum of natural history, handsomely and stk 
entifically arranged ; its present collections, and” 
other valuable property, it is to be recollected, 
having beea exclusively derived from the liberas) 
lity, talent and industry of private individuals 
The example thus set has been productive 
materia] good by encouraging the formation & 
uther temples of natural science ; and we agret) 
with the compiler of the pamphlet, ‘ that thert 
is reason to hope in a very few years every large: 
town in the United States will possess a 
organised institution similarly devoted.” The 
pamphlet is succinctly drawn up. : 


Sir Walter Scott reviewed by himself—& 
writer in the New Monthly Magazine for Janu) 
ary has descanted at some length upon the dis 
covery lately made by the publication of the 
prose writings of Sir Walter Scott, that the 
author of the Waverley novels wrote a review 
of himself, in the London Quarterly, in reply) 
to Dr. Thomas M‘Crie, who had thrown outé 
serics of essays in which he questioned th 
views given of the Scotish covenanters by the 
author of Waverley. The writer thinks thal 
with so many lofty and brilliant qualities as Si 
Walter possessed, he can afford to have am 
literary faults made an example of for the pub 
lic good. We proceed to extract the n 
interesting portions of the paper in the NM 
Monthly :-— 


The readers of the reviews, like the readers. 
law reports who read for the sake of judicial au! 
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will, in the next few pages of this our magazine, be as- 
to find that they are relying upon something of 
Jess worth than even mere sketchy Nisi Prius’ reports. 
We must come to evidence. There is no doubt that Sir 
Walter Scott was led into this great error (as we have 
already stated) of reviewing himself, from the utter ina- 
bility of any other person potently to review him. He 
as we commenced this paper with informing. our 
readers, attacked by Dr. M:Crie on points of facts, and 
we think there can be no doubt that he alone could tri- 
ymphantly answer the assailant of the author of the 
wales of my Landlord,” | with, as Penruddock says, 
#facts, facts, if you please, sir—no comments.” Dressed, 
therefore, in a great deal of, and not in a little, brief 
authority, he rides over the worthy doctor, as though he 
had him at the great battle of Prestonpans, or extermi- 
nated him on the decisive field of Culloden. * hs 

Our readers will see that the most charming of fictions, 
floating as they do upon the lucid waves of the most 
buoyant language, are, after all, like the water lily, rooted 
in earth. ‘They realise what has been said,—that there 
is no romance like the romance of real life. ‘Towards 
the end of the article of Sir Walter Scoit upon Sir Wal. 
ter Scott, the reviewer-author defends we against the 
goriptural style of the zealots of the seventeenth century 
being used or imitated, and sometimes with ludicrous 
effect, in a fictitious narrative; and also the propriety of 
intruding, with what might be deemed an insolent fami- 
liarity, upon the received reverential and sacred charac- 
ter of the recusant presbyterians, collectively considered. 
Here we think he makes a masterly defence. “ 

There is nothing peccant in that to which we have 
referred in the reviewer's review of the reviewer ; nothing 
that bears us out in our remarks upon what Byron calls 
the “self-constituted judge.” But approach we now, 
hat in hand, with bowed head and serene demeanour, to 
the exhibition of a great man in difficulties.. Firstly, we 
will refer to some of those passages which illustrate the 
tricks of criticism, and then we will, as shortly as pos- 
sible, dismiss the strange hymns of an inspired man to 
himself—the oracular decisions delivered in the charac- 
ter of an elevated judge, which have struck us with so 
much wonder, and which serve, as we think, to form the 
leaven which compounds so great a genius with man- 
kind! 

We begin with the reviewer’s account of the author’s 
Waverley. ; 


“The ease with which Waverley adopts, and after- 
wards fursakes, the Jacobite party in 1745, is a good 
example of what we mean. Had he been painted as a 
steady character, his conduct would have been impro- 
batle. The author'was aware of this; and yet, unwilling 
to relinquish an opportunity of introducing the interior 
of the chevalier’s military court, the circumstances of 
the battle of Prestonpans, and so forth, he hesitates not 
to sacrifice poor Waverley, and to represent him asa 
teed blown. about at the pleasure of every breeze. A 
less careless writer would probably have taken some 
pains to gain the end proposed in a more artful and in- 

ious manner. But our author was hasty, and has 
paid the penalty of his haste.” 


Here, then, is the rebuke of the critic over the author: 
“Tis strange, ‘tis passing strange!” 


Again, the meeting of Balfour and Morton allows an- 
other farce of criticism. 

“Balfour and Morton having left the village together, 
the former, in the course of their journey, discovers 
himself to Morton as an ancient comrade of his father; 
and, on hearing the kettle-drums and trumpets of a body 
of horse approaching, prevails upon him to give him re- 

in his uncle’s house of Milnwood. And here, like 


Mr. Peter's puppet-show, we beg to inform our novelist 
that cavalry never march to the sound of music by night, 
any more than the Moors of Jansuena used bells.” 


The Black Dwarf is dismissed as an exorcised spirit, 
and we can only wonder that the author, with the re- 
viewer's feelings, ever stooped to the story. 

What we have referred to, as author upon author, or 
Teviewer upon anthor,—or rather Gifford upon Gifford, 
or Jeffrey upon. Jeffrey,—is inartificial and bad enough ; 

“though bad begins, yet worse remains behind.” 

‘© must, and with pain we must, show St. Valentine 

without his armour, or rather show the knight looking 


ito his mirrored shield, to gaze upon his own image,| ¢ “page : 
: sondage . +1 fects attendant upon self-criticism, as far as self-praise 
instead of turning it to dazzle, reflect, and subdue that] ang aR eeceneahns go, we feel bound to cg that 


uncouth Orson—mankind! This scene must be short: 


a e have dealt with this tale very much according| with his subject, and putting him forth as the explainer 
Clown’s argument in favour of Master Froth—| instead of the laudator of his book, no one in certain 


face is the worst part about him; and if his face be the 
worst part about him, how could Master Froth do the 
constable’s wife any harm?’ Even so we will take our 
oaths that the narrative is the worst part of the Black 
Dwarf; and that if the reader can tolerate it upon the 
sketch we have given him, he will find the work. itself 
contains passages both of natural pathos and fantastic 
terror; not unworthy of the author of the scene of Stee- 
nie’s burial, in the Antiquary, or the wild tone assumed 
in the character of Meg Mefrilies.” 


This is mild—* But, lo! look where it comes again !” 


“One great source of the universal admiration which 
this family of novels has attracted, is their peculiar plan, 
and the distinguished excellence with which it has been 
executed. The objections that have frequently been 
stated against what are called historical romances, have 
been suggested, we think, rather from observing the uni- 
versal failure of that species of composition, than from 
any inherent and constitutional defect in the species of 
composition itself. If the roanners of different ages are 
injudiciously blended together—if unpowdered crops and 
slim and fairy shapes are commingled in the dance with 
volumed wigs and far-extending hoops—if, in the por- 
traiture of real character, the truth of history be violated, 
the eyes of the spectator are necessarily averted from a 
picture which excites, in every well-regulated and intel- 
ligent mind, the hatred of incredulity. We have neither 
time nor inclination to enforce our remark by giving 
illustrations of it. But if those unpardonable sins against 
good taste can be avoided, and the features of an age gone 
by can be recalled in a spirit of delineation at once faith- 
ful and striking, the very opposite is the legitimate con- 
clusion: the composition itself is in every point of view 
dignified and improved ; and the author, leaving the light 
and frivolous. associates with whom a careless observer 
would be disposed to ally him, takes his seat on the bench 
of the historians of his time and country. In this proud 
assembly, and in no mean place of ‘it, we are disposed to 
rank the author of these works; for we again express 
our conviction—and we desire to be understood to use 
the term as distinguished from knowledge—that they are 
all the offspring of the same parent. At once a master 
of the great events and minuter incidents of history, and 
of the manners of the times he celebrates, as distin- 
guished from those which now prevail—the intimate 
thus of the living and of the dead—his judgment enables 
him to separate those traits which are characteristic from 
those that are generic; and his imagination, not less ac- 
curate and discriminating than vigorous and vivid, pre- 
sents to the mind of the rcader the manners of the times, 
and introduces to his familiar acquaintance the indivi- 
duals of his drama as they thought, and spoke, and 
acted.”—pp. 61, 62 


With the following we dismiss this questionable answer 
to the proverb of self-praise being no recommendation. 


an author, a delineation which only an author perhaps 
could accomplish, or a self-reviewer could of himself dare 
with authority to utter. 


great book of Nature. 
world in quest of what the world will certainly and abun- 
dantly supply, but what a man of great discrimination 


more perfectly men and. women as they live and move, 
than those of this mysterious author. 


his own imagination, con 


duals who, we are persuaded, must exist, or are evok 


ties of dress and demeanour.”—pp. 64, 65. 


It is indeed a masterly delineation of the fine objects of 


It is from this f : 
circumstance that, as we have already observed, many of parcel of London new books, reviews, and ma- 
his personages are supposed to be sketched from real life.| gazines, at a very early period—only twenty- 
d He must have mixed much and variously in the society | eight days from Red Lion square to Philadelphia. 
Don Quixote, when he censured the anachronisms of] of his native country ; his studies must have familiarised 

him to systems of manners now forgotten ; and thus the 
persons of his drama, con in truth the creatures of 


of the word) the public reviewer of his own book, Who 
so fit to carry on the topic, to purify it—to complete it— 
as the man who has made it the object of his heart? 
We remember in a daring country, a perfect game- 
keepers-the Walter Scoit of the wilds: The Great 
Unknown Harry Adams—oh! what a pasty he could 
make—but first, he was the author ofthe sport—first 
he stalked the deer und rifled iti—this was the romance 
—but he went farther, for he flayed and cut it up; and 
the pasty was the better, because he knew which were 
the historical parts of the deer, as the meat was his own, 
and “ familiar to him as household words.” Our Harry’ 
Adams was but the humble Sir Walter Scott realised in 
practical prose life—only that, as far as we remember, 
Harry never praised himself. 
‘Sir Walter Scutt—and we feel almost as having sacri- 
legiously broken into the sacred temple and stolen the 
plate—isia oat whose influence will be felt upon the 
imagination, the morals, the feelings and the conduct of 
mankind, not England’s—not Scotland’s—not Ireland’s 
—not any country’s mankind—but upon the world’s 
mankind, to the latest posterity. We have detected a 
speck in a great mirror, and have pointed it out—but 
we have pointed it out, because we think the speck in 
such a mirror is of vital consequence to the world that 
looks into it for an untarnished reflection. It should 
not be forgotten that these papers are published with 
his name, after his death, without his sanction—but with 
that of his publisher. Sir Walter perhaps"would be 
mortified te know, that the mask was torn from his face 
before the masquerade was over. No persons can ad- 
mire or respect the character and genius of Scott more 
than we do. Our readers will say, in reading what we 
have written, wondering who the lost individual could 
be, who under the faded banners of we, could be se cri- 
tical ! 
“ Methinks I hear, in accents low, 

The sportive kind reply— 

Pour moralist! and what art thou? 
A solitary fly !"—— 


Sir Walter Scott, linked early and long in life toa 
prose profession which should naturally have kept his 
mind in a prose restriction, escaped the bounds of con- 
finement, and seized every winged opportunity of poetry 
and beauty as it flitted by him. He never had to lament 
of “ fair eccasions gone for ever by!” Nothing 
him—nothing escaped him—and we (say I) who have 
been doomed to the same profession with none of his 
genius, but with an ardent aspiration after it, have 
coined, no chance into a halfpenny, which he would in 
a moment have molten into gold !—and while he, speak- 
ing even of his business qualities, never let a chance 
slip,—“Set it within his grasp!” We can safely say 
that we never, with rare opportunities, found one that.we 
did not feel to be presented to us with @ soaped tail! 


Paulding on Slavery.—This is a production 
scarcely to have been expected from the author 


“The volume which this author has studied is the) of Salmagundi ; it is nevertheless an argument- 
He has gone abroad into the} ative production, resulting from much thought 


and some sophistry. He is clear for letting 


alone will find, and a man of the very highest genius slavery continue to exist, and has embodied his 
will alone depict after he has discovered it. The charac-|authorities with ingenuity. 
ters of Shakspeare are not more exclusively human, not! very acceptable in the south and south-west. 


The work will be 


We are in possession of our February monthly 


They furnish ample entertainment for a month 
to come. The new Edinburgh Review is a 


the impression of indivi-,Capital number, commencing with an admirable 


brticle on the “ Life and Writings of Cuvier.” 


from their graves in all their original freshness, entire in} Another on the topic of Newton and Flamsteed 
their lineaments, and perfect in all the minute peculiari- 


makes scarcely any attempt, we regret to say, 
to palliate the conduct ofthe former, though the 


We have now done with a most interesting, and our) treatment of which Flamsteed complains is con- 
réaders perhaps may think, as far as we are concerned, 
ungracious subject. We have called up Sir Walter, in 


sidered, in a considerable degree, the natural 


It is right that we should say, that with the de- 


mour. 


allowing for the ardent march of mind in a man familiar 








*Look upon his face, I will be sworn on a book that his} cases might be so well fitted to be (in the sensible sense 


inexcusable. 


his habit as he lived, and it was indeed in Hamlet ar- consequence of his Qwe jealous and impractica- 
ble temper ; yet sufficient proof remains, says 
the reviewer, that Halley’s conduct towards him 


was ndt only extremely irritable, but altogether 


« 


The “ Edinburgh,” too, has a fling at N. P. 
Willis, and his “ Pencilings,” and pronounces 
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that “ he is not agnan of cultivated taste ;—but 
neither is he a man of science, an antiquary, a 
naturalist, a political economist, or a politician.” 
But, * in subjects which demand no depth of 
thought, whieh are susceptible of being treated 
picturesquely,’and in which all that is requisite 
is a vivid transcript of the inpressions of the 
moment, our author is frequently very success- 
ful.’’ ‘Phis is about the amount of what can be 
said of our traveller, who has been making such 
a figure abroad. 

Alford’s Poems, Agriculture, the Origin and 
Formation of the Romance Languages, the 
Stady of Mathematics, the Cape of Good Hope, 
and Orange Associations, completéthe Contents 
of the Review, which, if not better adapted to 
our country than usual, must be prerounced by 
the reader to be of more interest than several 
recent numbers. 

Mr. Power’s book has been received in Lon- 
don with some favour, as well.as some abuse.— 
Lieut. Slideli’s * American in England” is not a 
favourite; his remarks are considered hasty and 
crude.—Mrs. Trollope’s * Paris and the Parisi- 
ans” is not better or more just than the picture 
she gave of America, and, withal, inconsistent 
with itself; ao two pages agree. The Examiner 
declares, that “ she obeys the mere impulses of 
vulgar spleen or interested adulation.”” Among 
her other great mistakes, she says that Victor 
Hugo is not popular! ! 

A “* Life and Remains of Hazlitt,” by his 
sou, with an introductory essay upon his writ- 
ings, by E. L. Bulwer; a tale of greater length 
and importance than any she Sead et published 
by Miss Mitford, and a new work by Mary 
Howitt, are among the fortheoming novelties, 
in addition to those we have elsewhere enume- 
rated.—Joanna Baillie’s three new volumes of 
plays are attracting the attention which they 
deserve.—Poor old T. F. Dibdin has committed 
another piece of arfant twaddle, by publishing 
his “ Reminiscences of a Literary Life, with 
Anecdotes of Books and Book Collectors,’”— 
which, however entertaining, is in the old style 
of egotism and bad grammar, mixed up with 
quant. suff. of nonsense. 

The New Monthly, Blackwood, the Metro- 
politan, Asiatic Journal, Fraser, Tait, Chambers, 
the Atheneum, Literary Gazette, the Spectator, 
Examiner, Mirror, the Monthly Review, Court 
Journal, and Court Magazine, with a few other 
periodicals, comprise a literary feast, the best 
portions of which we shall spread before our 
readers as soon as possible. 


Laurel Hill Cemetery.—In copying the fol- 
lowing article from the daily papers, we take 
pleasure im giving the interesting project our 
hearty concurrence :— 


“ Our citizens may be con 
prospect of having a ‘ Pére la 
A number of public spirited individuals of this city, wh 
from their wealth and taste are well qualified to complete 
their undertaking, have purchased Laurel Hill, on the 
river Schuylkill, with a view to converting it at once into 
a highly ornamental cemetery, to accommodate the pub- 
lic at a moderate expense. 

“ Philadelphia is singularly behind other large cities 
in the matter of improved burial places, and continues, 
notwithstanding the experience of other communities, to’ 
persist in making interments in town. This plan must. 
eventually be abandoned, and the sooner therefore it is 
done the better, Laurel Hill has been selected, after 
mature deliberation, as at a sufficient distance to avoid 
any prospect of its ever being cut up by strcets,—from 
which. it. will also be by legislative action. It 
combines every requisite for improvement by means o 


talated on the certain 
haise’ near ree and to be gratef@Pfor. 


landseape gardening, being unrivalled for beauty and.ro- 
mantic scenery. Ht is but thrce miles from the centre of 
the population of the city, which is nearer by almost one 
half than the far-famed Mount Auburn is to Boston, and 
nearer than Pére la Chaise to the centre of Paris. Com- 
bining so much space with the other requisites, the plan 
has met the unqualified approbation of all who have been 
consulted, and a large number of lots have already been 


engaged. 

“It is the intention of the enterprising citizens con- 
cerned to expend a large sum of money, this present 
Spring, in enclosihg the spot substantially, making exten- 
sive improveménts in walks, drives, &c., planting orna- 
mental trees and shrubs, and erecting a greenhouse, d&c., 
whieh may render this elready beautiful spot a desirable 
place to visit, and which may be shown with pride by our 
citizens to strangers. Additional particulars of the plan 
will be laid before the public, as soon as the lots are pro- 
perly laid out by an architect. 

“We understand that many of our most respectable 
citizens have already agreed to purchase lots, and that a 
book for the record of the names of persons desiring to 
patronise the undertaking has been deposited at the Phi- 
ladelphia Library, South Fifth street, below Chestnut, 
where further information may be obtained.” 


— 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ly nature, of a wish entertained by individuals 
that we should republish certain works which at 
the moment are prominently before the public ; 
indeed scarcely is a popular new book issued 
that some such request is not made, either from 
a distance or near home. We assure all who 
are kind enough to think of our course, that one 
of the greatest drawbacks we have felt in the 
management of a periodical work of almost uni- 
versal circulation, is pain at being obliged to 
slight any well meant suggestion. We must 
however, in self-defence, assert that no labour 
is spared on our part, while much unceasing 
anxiety is felt to affurd to all the greatest amount 
of amusement and instruction which can Le em- 
braced by our plan of publication. We never 
expected to obtain the extended suffrage now 
enjoyed by mercly reprinting a few of the new- 
est books recommended by a popular name, as 
fast as they came from Europe; a sifling and 
searching process has to be gone through, for 
the labour of which we should probably not ob- 
tain credit if the extent was mentioned. We 
expect our ‘* Library” pages to be read now and 
hereafier for the lutrinsic merit of the selections 
duly varied, rather than from the popularity of a 
work by an author of a flash reputation, confined 
to the admiration of a few of a class. As the 
plan of reading and judging has carried us thus 
far, successfully beyond precedent, we must ask 
leave to continue in a well tried path, assuring 
the friends of the publication that we shall not 
relax a particle of industry, nor be ever regard- 
less of their favours, which were never more 
numerous, or more substantially flattering, than 
since the commencement of the present year. 
The inflox of new patrons is all that we could 
wish it to be ;"this kindness it is our aim to de- 


The necessity we were under of inserting the 
very amusing “ Naval Annual” somewhat disar- 
ranged the plan of variety we had adopted, men- 
tally, at the opening of the present volume, thus 
throwing tegether a greater number of tales than 
usual. The Tales of the Great St. Bernard” 
are now all inserted, and will be soon followed by 
a valuable book in another department of jitera- 
ture. 

——— 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Another French dictiona y is commenced, under the 
title of “ Dictionnaire des Dictionnaires,” in two large 





We have not infrequent suggestions of a friend-, 





volumes 8vo, which is to contain a great mam 
admitted into the Dictionary of the Academy, R 
Quarterly Review. . 
A translation of Dr. Ure’s Philosophy of 
by Dr. A. Diezmann, has been published at Vig 
a translation of Mr. Montgomery Martin’s excelie 
— British Colonies, by Dr. P. Fritsch, is 
A Universal Geographical Dictionary is also 
in two volumes 8vo. These two dictionaries are: 
publishedan numbers.— Jb. 
Neff of Stutgardt has announced a Germ 
of the eight treatises written for the premiujie® 
by the late Earl of Bridgewater. Dr. Hauff; 
Morgenblatt, is named as one of the translatorg, 
A History of the House of Hapsburg, to the 
the Emperor Maximilian L, by Prince Edward 
Lichnowsky, in 10 vols. 8vo. is announced by Sek 
burg in Vienna.—Jb. sy. An 


Mr. Bentley, we are glad to hear, is about ta: 


and publish, with notes, illustrations and embelli 
together with em 


the Letters of Horace Walpole ; 
hundred letters hitherto inedited. 


—=— 


List of new books published in London to 


dates. 
The Schoolmaster; Essays on Practical Ed 


selected from Ascham, Milton, Locke and Butlet, ¥ 


12mo.—Mrrs. Cleveland and the St. Clairs, &c, 3 
post 8vo.— Memoirs of Don Manuel Godoy, Princes; 
Peace, &c. 2 vols. 8vo.—Edith of Glammis, by © 
Clutterbuck, 3 vols. 12mo.—Tales of the Glens,’ 
the late Joseph Grant, 12mo.—Memoirs of John E 


the Christian Philanthropist, by Thomas Taylor, f 


—Memoirs of the Life of Sir Humphrey Davy, E 
his brother, John Davy, M.D. 2 vols. 8vo-—Dese 
and Physiological Botany, by the Rev J.S. Hen 
ing Vol. LXXV. of Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia) 
—Hints on Etiquette and the Usages of Society, 
Glance at Bad Habits, 1Smo..—The Ten Tribes o 
Historically Identified, by Mrs. Simon, 8vo. 
Crutkshank’s Comic Alphabet—History of the © 


of the Rothan Empire, by. W.C. Taylor, LL.D. &e 


Annual Dahlia Register for 1836, with 50 coloured 
royal 8vo.—Encyclopedia Metropolitana, 2d Div 
Mixed Science, Vol. 1V. 4to.—Practical Observati 
Homeopathy, by W. Broackes, M.R.C.S.  8va 


AR. 


2. 


Colonial Library, Vol. I., History of the Canadas, byl 


M. Martin. 


i 
NEW. AMERICAN PUBLICATIO 


Contributions of the Ecclesiastical History f i 


United States, Vol. I.; Virginia. By Francis LE 
Rector of St. Thomas Church, New York. 1 volum 


New York : Harper & Brothers. - 


Slavery in the United States. By J. K. Pauldin 
vol. 18mo. Same publishers. 

The Great Teacher ; Characteristics of the 
nistry. By the Rev. John Harris. Ambherst: J.§ 
C. Adams. 


Gradations in Reading and Spelling. By the aul 


of “ the Scholar’s Companion.” 1 vol. 18mo. 
Henry Perkins. 

“Adventures in the Rifle Brigade. By Capt. J. Ki 
1 vol. 12mo. Philad.: Curey & Hart. ° 

The British Pulpit; Discourses by eminent livi 
tish Divines. By the Rev. W.Suddards. 8vo. 
Grigg & Elliot, and Desilver, Thomas & Co. 


— 
REMITTANCES. 


Feb. 9,—J. W. Breeden, Louisville, Ky. 

— 3,—W. H. Ellison, La Grange, Ala. 
— 17,—W.S. Johnston, Cincinnati, O. 

—— 20,—Ed;Stabler, P. M., Sandy Spring, Md. 
—— 25,—Louis P. Wilson, Princeton, N. J. 
—— 20,—Elisha Mitchell, University of N. Cs 
—— &—Norman Pringle, Hickory Grove, Ia. 
—— 15,—P. R. Adams, Agt., Tecumseh, M. T. 
— 12,—L. Gex, P.M., New Harmony, Ia. 
—— 22,—Wn. S. Tancyhill, Barnesville, O. 
—— 9,—M. Miller, Harrisonville, Ils. 

—— 22,—C. Aldrich, Palmyra, N. Y. 

—— 7,—Librarian of Fort Howard, Green 


—— 22,—Mervin Benjamin, Bristol Centre, N. Y+ = 


—— 8 —G. Fitch, Mineral Point, M. T. 
—— 6—Bela Chapman, Milwakie, M. T. 
—— 5,—Johbn A. Scott, Woodville, Mi. 
Jan. 25,—Jas. Lawson, Little Rock, A. T. 
Feb. 26,—B. F. Ransom, East Pultney, Vt. 


— 20,—Benjamin Maitland, Plymouth, N.G 


—— 10,—Wm. P. Gould, Greene County, Ala. 
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